THE BEAU MONDE
sympathies became engaged against each other. The
people he was fondest of, all took the anti-ideal side.
Yet he continued to respond to the call of his imagi-
nation as strongly as before. He was in an impasse.
It did not worry him very much. Life was pleasant,
he was adaptable. Moreover, gradually and insensibly,
he had evolved a mode of thought and action, by
which he could evade the more distressing implica-
tions of his situation. He did not suppress his ideal
instincts; there was an obstinate integrity in his dis-
position which made him incapable of denying any-
thing he genuinely felt. But still less did he throw over
his realism, to follow the call of his heart. He would
have thought it silly, for one thing: his reason told
him that his family's point of view was right. Besides,
to quarrel with it would have entailed a row; and he
hated rows. No more now than as an Eton boy did
he see the sense of standing up to be knocked to pieces.
As at Eton, therefore, he compromised; adopted a
neutral, detached position, which enabled him to en-
joy the world he lived in, while avoiding those of its
activities which most violently outraged his natural
feelings. He refused to be ambitious, to join in the
sordid scuffle for place and power; he conducted his
own personal relationships by a rigid standard of deli-
cacy and honour; and he always said what he thought,
regardless of public opinion. On the other hand he
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